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of the mountain tribes. In this conflict one of the Indians was 
killed, which caused the others to desist at that time; yet, no 
doubt, many a white man’s scalp has been taken in revenge, 
according to savage custom, and the wonder still remains that 
the party escaped alive out of the country. 

After re-uniting their forces—their mission being accomplished 
—the expedition once more embarked on the Missouri River, and 
arrived at St. Louis September 23d, having travelled in less 
than three years, by canoe and saddle, carrying their own sup- 
plies, more than nine thousand miles, 

Of the results of the expedition of Lewis and Clarke, it may 
be said that it was the first great act, wisely conceived and 
well executed, which secured the Oregon territory to the United 
States. It was the beginning, too, of a struggle for possession 
between this country and Great Britain, dating from the meet- 
ing of the Northwest Company’s men with the men of the 
American expedition at the Mandan villages. Happily all these 
struggles for precedence are matters of past history now; and 
to-day both English and American citizens seek and find homes 


on Oregon soil, where, according to a wise act of Congress, one 


may be had for the taking. 

The first attempt that was made to form a settlement on the 
Columbia River was by the Winship brothers, in 1810. On the 
7th of July, 1809, there sailed from Boston two ships,—the 
“O'Cain,” Captain Jonathan Winship, and the “ Albatross,” Cap- 
tain Nathan Winship. The “O’Cain” proceeded direct to Cali- 
fornia, to trade out a cargo of goods with the padres of the 
Missions and their converts; and the “Albatross” sailed for 
the Sandwich Islands, with twenty-five persons on board. At 
the Islands she provisioned, and took on board twenty-five 
more men, leaving port for the Columbia March 25, 1810. 

Arriving in the river early in the spring, Captain Winship 
eruised along up, for ten days, finally selecting a site on the 
south side, about forty miles from its mouth and opposite the 
place now known as “ Oak Point,” though its name is borrowed 
from Captain Winship’s place. Here he commenced founding 
an establishment, and for a time everything progressed satis- 
factorily. A tract of ground, being cleared, was planted with 
vegetables ; a building was erected; and, while the river banks 
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were gay with the blossoming shrubbery of early cet aah i 
captain and his fifty workmen rejoiced in the shige sh 
speedy consummation of their plans of et Ri 
hopes, however, were soon overthrown by an unlooked- . (hoa 
rence; and the daring pioneers, who feared the face of ne 
man nor beast in all that. wilderness, found themselves con- 
fronted with an adversary against which it was useless to a 
tend. The snows had melted in the mountains a ican 
miles eastward, and the summer flood came down upon eit 
new plantation, washing the seeds out of the earth and covering 
the floors of their houses two feet deep with water, — 
strating conclusively the unfitness of the site selected for thei 
nt. 
oe doubt, this company of adventurers were by turns 
wroth and sorrowful. Their seeds were lost ; their eager 
made uninhabitable, even had they desired to ar w a 
they did not. Captain Winship at once re-embarked his _ 
and sailed for California to consult with his brother. sna 
was met by the intelligence of the formation of the Paci e : a 
Company, with John Jacob Astor at its head, and the acer 
of this company to oceupy the Columbia River. sry mr 
with so powerful an association was not to be though of, a : 
the brothers Winship abandoned their enterprise. As = 
large ideas and fearless action, they should be remembered in 
connection with the history of the Columbia River. ; 
In March of the following year, that portion of Mr. — 
expedition which was to come by sea did arrive on the mo - 
—not, however, without the loss of eight men on _ i 
through the impatience and overbearing temper, of U : oy - 
mander of the “Tonquin,” Captain Thorne. Subsequent ly, the 
Indians of the Straits of Fuca destroyed the “Tonquin, ie 
cring all her officers and crew, twenty-three in ora : ri 
land expedition suffered incredible hardships : supply pe 
failed to arrive; war with Great Britain broke out, preyed ing 
Mr. Astor from carrying out his plans; the @anadian pariners 
took advantage of the situation to betray Mr. Astor's pe 
and, after two years of hope deferred, the establishmen he 
Astoria was sold out to a British company, sand the ho 
abandoned, the place having been “captured” by the British. 
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After the close of the war of 1812, Astoria was restored to 
the Onited States, and Mr. Astor would have renewed his enter- 
prise, notwithstanding his heavy losses, had Congress guaran- 
teed him protection and lent its aid; but the powerniient 
pursued a cautious policy at this time, and the Oregon territory 
remained in the hands of the British fur-traders exclusively for 


the twenty years following, notwithstanding a treaty of joint 
occupation. : 


To follow the chain of events, and record the incidents of a 


long struggle between Great Britain and the United States to 
substantiate a claim to Oregon, is the work of the historian 
Enough for us that we know which claim prevailed; and let 6 
proceed to the more congenial contemplation of the physical 
features which the country presents, touching lightly now ‘and 
then upon its history, as tourists may. “ : 


CHAPTER ITI. 
ABOUT THE MOUTH OF THE COLUMBIA. 


; Wuers the Columbia meets the sea, in an almost continuous 
line of surf, is some distance outside the capes; but from the 
one to the other of these—that is, from Cape Hancock to Point 
Adams—is seven miles. Should the sea be calm on makine the 
entrance, nothing more than a long, white line will indicate the 
bar. If the wind be fresh, the surf will dash up handsomely ; 
and if it be atormy, great walls of foam will rear themselves 
threateningly on efther side, and your breath will be abated 
while the quivering ship, with a most “ uneasy motion,” plunges 
into the thick of it, dashes through the white-crested tumult, 
and emerges triumphantly upon the smooth bosom of the river. 

The north channel, which is now little used, comes in pretty 
close under a handsome promontory. This promontory is the 
Cape Hancock of Captain Gray and the United States govern. 
ment, and the Cape Disappointment of the English navigators 
and of common usage, since the long residence in the country 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
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Inside the base of the cape, we find ourselves in a pretty 


> little harbor, called Baker's Bay from its discoverer, with an 


island or two in it, and surrounded by sloping shores, originally 
densely covered with a growth of spruce, fir, and hemlock, with 
many varieties of lesser trees and shrubs. Along tho strip of 
low land, erescent-shaped and edged with a sandy beach, are the 
recently abandoned quarters of the garrison of Fort Canby, for 
the cape was fortified during the civil war—when our govern- 
ment had some distrust of the friendliness of the English and 
French powers, and some fears of Confederate cruisers—with 
several powerful batteries. 

There is also a light-house at the point of the cape, in which 
a first-class Fresnel light is kept, tended by the resident. of 
a modest mansion under the shelter of the hill, and we are 
tempted to take the path winding around and about up to the 
top of the promontory. What fine trees! What a luxuriant 
undergrowth ! 

Sauntering, pulling ferns and wild vines, exclaiming at the 
shadows, the coolness, the magnificence of the forests, we come 
at last to the summit, and emerge into open ground. Tere all 
is military precision and neatness: gravelled walks, grassy slopes 
and terraces, whitened walls. When we have done with the 
contemplation of guns and earthworks, we turn eagerly to gaze 
at the sea; to watch the restless surf dashing itself against the 
bar; to catch that wonderful monotone—* ever, forever.” 

Tho fascination of looking and listening would keep me long 
spellbound; but our escort, who understands the symptoms, 
politely compels us “to move on,” and directly—very oppor- 
tunely—we are confronted with the light-house keeper, who 
offers to show us his tower and light. Clambering up and up, 
at last we stand within the great lantern, with its intense reflec- 
tions, and hear all about the life of its keeper,—how he scours 
and polishes by day, and tends the burning oil by night. When 
we ask him if the storm-winds do not threaten his tower, he 
shakes his head and smiles, and says it is an eerie place up 
there when the sou’westers are blowing. But, somehow, he 
likes it; he would not like to leave his place for another. 

Then we climb a little higher, going out upon the iron bal- 
cony, where the keeper stands to do his outside polishing of the 
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glass. The view is grand; but what charms us most is a minia- 
ture landscape reflected in one of the facets of the lantern. It 
is a complete copy of the northwestern shore of the cape, a 
hundred times more perfect and beautiful than a painter could 
make it, with the features of a score of rods concentrated into 
a picture of a dozen inches in diameter, with the real life, and 
motion, and atmosphere of nature in it. While you gaze en- 
chanted, the surf creeps up the sandy beach, the sea-birds circle 
about the rocks, the giant firs move gently in the breeze, 
shadows flit over the sea, a cloud moves in the sky; in short, it 
is the loveliest picture your eyes ever rested on. 

When we ask the light-keeper, “ What do you do when the 
thick fogs hang over the coast?” he shows us a great bell, 
which, when the machinery is wound up, tolls, tolls, tolls, sol- 
emnly in the darkness, to warn vessels off the coast. « But,” 
he says, “it is not large enough, and cannot be heard any great 
distance. Vessels usually keep out to sea in a fog, and ring 
their own bells to warn off other vessels.” 

Then he shows us, at our request, Peacock Spit, where the 
United States vessel of that name was wrecked, in 1841; and 
the South Spit, nearly two miles outside the cape, where the 
“Shark,” another United States vessel, was lost in 1846. The 
bones of many a gallant sailor and many a noble ship are laid 
on the sands, not half a dozen miles from the spot where we 
now stand and look at a tranquil ocean. Nor was it in storms 
that these shipping disasters happened. It was the treacherous 
calm that met them on the bar, when the current or the tide 
carried them upon the sands, where they lay helpless until the 
flood-tide met the current, and the ship was broken up in the 
breakers, Pilotage and steam have done away with shipwrecks 
on the bar, 

We are glad to think that it is so. Having exhausted local 
topics for conversation, we descend the winding stairs, which 
remind us of those in the “Spider and the Fly,” so hard are 
they to “come down again.” How still and warm it is down 
under the shelter of the earth-works! Descending by the 
military road, we come out near the life-boat house,—for there 
is a life-saving station here,—and, being invited, go in to look 
at it. We find it well furnished for its duties, which evidently 
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have been well performed, for here are the names of half a 
dozen vessvls of different sorts which have been rendered 
service in their hour of peril. 

There is annually great loss of life among the fishermen at 
the mouth of the Columbia, and it is here principally that the 
life-saving station is most useful. The number of men rescued 
during some seasons has reached half a hundred. The fisher. 
men have recognized this service by presenting the captain of 
the crew with a powerful glass, and the men wear medals of 
which they are very proud. Having inspected the well-kept 
boats, ropes, and buoys, we take a look at the fishing-tackle, with 
which the light-house keeper goes out to troll forsalmon, Glorious 
sport! The great, delicious fellows, to be caught by a fly! But 
we, humans, need not sermonize about being taken by smallibait. 

Baker's Bay is not without its little history; albeit, it is 
nothing romantic. In 1850 a company conceived the plan of 
building up a city, under shelter of the cape, and expended a 
hundred thousand dollars, more or less, before they became 
aware of the fruitlessness of their undertaking. By mistake, 
portions of their improvements were placed on the Government 
Reserve, to which, of course, they could have no title. Yat 
this error, although a hinderance, was not the real cause of the 
company’s failure, which was founded in the ineligibility of the 
situation for a town of importance. The buildings went to 
decay, and the site was finally overgrown with a young forest 
of alders, spruce, and hemlock. But after many years the title 
to the land was confirmed to the early speculator, and the town 
of Ilwaco, a summer resort, has grown up on the site of obsolete 
“ Pacifie City.” 

There isa fine beach-drive of twenty miles from the cape up 
to the entrance of Shoalwater Bay, and several seaside resorts 
are scattered along it. From Ilwaco to Sea-Land is sixteen miles, 
this distance being traversed by the Ilwaco and Shoalwater 
Bay Railroad, which has several stations, namely, Stout’s, Cen- 
treville, Tinker’s, Loomis, Ocean Park, and Sea-Land, the pres- 
ent terminus. The cottages of summer residents are scattered 
along for two miles from Ilwaco, after which the road runs past 
waving fields of grass and grain, and thrifty vegetable gardens. 
For a part of the distance the ocean is in full view, its long 
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rollers seeming to attack the beach with a purpose to demolish 
it, receding and renewing the onslaught perpetually. The 
scene is rendered more wild by the dense growth of dwarf 
timber covering the low land stretching back to an arm of 
Shoalwater Bay lying to the east. Many fresh-water lakes or 
lagoons dot this long peninsula, which, with its black, rich soil, 
would make profitable cranberry fields. 

At Ocean Park there is a grove of gnarled spruce-trees 
| through which streets have been cleared from the railroad to 
| the beach, making beautiful vistas through which one may 

catch glimpses of the sparkling sea. The trees which brave 
the heavy northwest wind of summer, and the terrible strength 
of the winter's southwest storms, Jean inland, and have a stunted 
appearance very different from the straight, tall timber of the 
river bottoms and mountains. 

Sea-Land is situated in a spruce forest, on the inner shore of 
the peninsuia, fronting Shoalwater Bay, the clearing being of 
very recent date. It has a wharf and warehouse extending 
half a mile into the bay. Several small steamers ply on these 
waters, carrying passengers lo and from towns on the mainland 
side, whence railroads in the near future will convey them to 
Gray’s Harbor, or into the interior of Washington. 

To a sportsman with sufficient hardihood to invade the 
rugged and heavily-timbered mountains on the east side of 
Shoalwater Bay, bear, ells, and deer offer temptations. Bear 
ave numerous, and keep fat on the wild fruit of this region, 
—whortleberries, sallal, and salmonberries. They also invade 
the apple-orchards of the settlers, and have to be trapped for 
their presumption. 

Returning as we came, we take the “General Canby” at 
Tiwaco to cross the Columbia. Such is its expanse that, 
although its course brings us off Chinook Point, we have but 
an indistinct view of it. Not as it was eighty years ago, as 
Franchere and Inving and Cox wrote about it,—a populous In- 
dian village,—the dwellings of the white invader overshadow 
the ancient wigwams. Even its burial-ground, memelose illihee, 
which frecly translated means “spirit country,” is profaned. 
Alas! nothing of one race is sacred to another; least of all is 
there anything in common between the white and the red man. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A TALK ABOUT ASTORIA AND VICINITY. 


Tue situation of Astoria, in point of beauty, is certainly a 
very fine one. The neck of land occupied by the town is made 
a peninsula by Young’s Bay on one side and the Columbia 
River on the other, and points to the northwest. A small cove 
makes in at the east side of the neck, just back of which the 
ground rises much more gently and smoothly than it does a 
little farther towards the sea. The whole point was originally 
covered with heavy timber, which came quite down to high- 
water mark; and whatever there is unlovely in the present 
aspect of Astoria arises from the roughness always attendant 
upon the clearing up of timbered lands. 

Standing facing the sea or the river, the view is,one of un- 
surpassed beauty. Towards the sea, the low, green point on 
which Fort Stevens stands—the Cape Frondosa (leafy cape) of 
the Spanish navigators—and the high one of Cape Hancock, 
topped by the light-house tower, mark the entrance to the river. 
Above them is a blue sky; between them a blue river celebrat- 
ing eternally its union with the sea by the roar of its breakers, 
whose white crests are often distinctly visible. There is a sail 
or two in the offing, and a pilot-boat going out to bring them 
over the bar; perhaps the vessel is from “ far Cathay,” with the 
silks and spices of the Ind. While we gaze, there is seen 
against the horizon the black smoke of a steamer. On she 
comes over the bar, breathing asthmatically and beating the 
waters with her great wheels in a steady rhythm, until at last 
the boom of her gun gives notice to the custom-house officials 
of her arrival, and all the town hastens to the wharf to learn 
of her cargo and her passengers, and to question what sort of 
a voyage she has had. 

Towards night, when the sun is setting behind the light-house 
cape, and gilding sky and sea beyond the bar, there suddenly 
appear upon the river hundreds of fishing-boats, whose white 
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sails dot its blue surface as summer clouds a June sky. They 
are going out to their night’s fishing with drag-nets. . 

Opposite us, and distant four miles, is the northern shore,—a 
line of rounded highlands, covered with trees, with a narrow, 
low, and level strip of land between them and the beach. The 
village of Chinook is a little to the northwest ; another village, 
Knappton, a little to the northeast. Following the opposite 
shore-line with the eye, as far to the east as the view extends, a 
considerable indentation in the shore marks Gray's Bay, where 
the discoverer of the river went asbore with his mate, to “view 
the country.” 

On the Astoria side the shore curves beautifully in a north- 
cast direction, quite to Tongue Point, four miles up the river. 
This point is one of the handsomest projections on the Columbia, 
Connected with the main-land by a low, narrow isthmus, it rises 
gradually to the height of fifty or sixty feet, and is crowned 
with a splendid growth of trees. Between Tongue Point and 
Astoria was erected the first. custom-house in Oregon ; the build- 
ing and wharf have gone to decay, and “Upper Astoria” has 
become united to the main town by a line of fish-canning estab- 
lishments. 

Following down the curving shore, I inquire for the site of the 
Astor establishment of 1811 and the cove where the « Dolly” 
was launched, A few years ago, I am told, the foundations of 
Fort, George, as the place was named by the English.successors 
to Astor, could have been traced, but: they are now built over, 
and the cove in front is also concealed from view by a wilder- 
ness of wharves. 

In 1849, a company or two of United States soldiors being 
temporarily quartered in the old “Shark” house, a squared-log: 
mansion built to shelter the crew of the United States schooner 
wrecked on the bar in 1846, the canoes of eight hundred native 


warriors of the Chinooks covered the water in Astor Bay, 
curious, as savages always are, to watch the acts and note the 
customs of civilized men, Not a canoe is now in sight. The 
white race are to the red as sun to snow: as silently and surely 
the red men disappear, dissipated by the beams of civilization. 
Among those who came to gaze at the overpowering white race 
on that occasion was an old Chinook chief, named Waluska, the 
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number of whose years was one hundred. His picture, which 

some one gave me, shows a shrewd character. So, no a 
looked Com-com-ly, the chief whom Washington Irving describes 
in his “ Astoria,” and whose contemporary this venerable savage 
must have been. His then sightless eyes, in his early manhood 
beheld the entrance into the river of that vessel whose name it 
bears. Between that time and the day of his death he saw the 
Columbia River tribes, which once numbered thirty thousand 
souls, decimated again and ayain, until they scarcely counted up 
one-tenth of that number. Only a few years ago, I am told, 
there might have been found, on a pretty, level piece of land 
around Smith’s Point west of Astoria, away from the shingly 
beach, and where on the edge of the forest thickets of wild he 
white spirea, woodbine, and mock-orange made a charming 
solitude, an Indian lodge, the residence of the native NeeD. 
Exteriorly, the Clatsop residence could not be praised sane 
beauty, being made of cedar planks, set upright and a i 
a square or oblong frame of poles, and roofed with coda - Kk. 
Outside were numberless dogs, and some pretty girls of ten ane 
twelve years of age, with glorious great, black, lita a 
Inside might be seen three squaws of various ages, braic ing 
baskets and tending a baby of tender age, with two ‘ Spatrion 

sitting on their haunches and doing nothing ; and salmon gi 
where,—on the fire, on the walls, overhead, dripping grease, ae 
smelling villanously, salmon,—nothing but salmon. A conversa- 
tion with the mother of the little stranger, in jargon, related to 
the fair complexion of the tillicwm. One of the warriors, bre: 
sumed to be its papa, laughed and declared it all was as it should 
be. Such are the benefits of civilization to the savage! : 

T went in search of this aboriginal family and fell in with a 
different sort of savage,—an Irishman, on a little patch of ground 
which he cultivates after a fushion of his own, at the same time 
doing his housekeeping in preference to being “ bothered sith 
a woman.” He is cooking his afternoon meal, which consists of 
soup made from boiling a ham-bone, with thistles for greens, i 
a cup of spruce tea, Think of this, unlucky men, bothers 
with women, who, but for them, might yourselves be subsisting 

thistles and spruce tea! ; 
Donen Bay, Which forms the southwest boundary of Smith’s 
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Point, is a deep inlet of the Columbia, and receives the waters 
of Young’s River, Lewis and Clarke’s River, and the Skipanon, 
all which flow from the south; Young’s River, however, having 
two considerable branches coming in from the east. The penin- 
sula formed by Young’s Bay and the ocean is a sandy plain, 
roughened with many hummocks, cut up by tide-sloughs, lakes, 
and marshy hollows, and timbered near the sea with scrubby 
pines. It has two rivers rising in the Coast Range,—one, Lewis 
and Clarke's, emptying into Young’ Bay, and one, the Neah- 
canacum, flowing into the ocean. I stood upon the spot beside 
the former where the brave explorers Lewis and Clarke wintered 
in 1805-6, subsisting themselves and their company on ellk-meat 
obtained on this peninsula. There they listened to Indian tales 
of the Yankee traders who had been in the river in past times, 
and even learned their names and the names of their vessels, 
so well had they been remembered by the natives. The Neah- 
canacum is a beautiful mountain stream, overhung with trees, 
rapid and cold enough for trout-fishing, and deep enough for 
boating. Very singularly, it runs parallel to the ocean and very 
near it, and is one of the most charming features of the sum 

mer resort known as Clatsop Beach. There is good hunting in 
the coast mountains bordering on Clatsop Plains to the south, 
and this sea-bathing place has for many years been the recrea- 
tion-ground of Portlanders in the dry months of July, August, 
and September, a distinction now shared by similar resorts on 
the beach north of the Columbia. Steamers leave Portland late 
in the evening, arriving at Astoria in the morning, throughout 
the week; and on Saturdays leave the city early enough to 
reach their destination the same evening and give business men 
a Sunday with their families at the sea-side, to which they are 
conveyed by boat and train from Astoria. 

From Young's Bay there is a view of Saddle Mountain, the 
highest of its twin peaks, Neah-car-ny, being the subject of a 
tradition preserved among the Indians of a vessel once cast 
ashore near the mouth of their river, the crew of which were 
saved, together with their private property, and a box which 
they carried ashore and buried on Mount Neah-car-ny, with 
much care, leaving two swords placed on it in the form of a 
cross, 
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Another version is that one of their own number was slain, 
and his bones laid on top of the box when it was buried. This, 
were it true, would more effectually keep away the Indians than 
all the swords in Spain. : 

The story sounds very well, and is firmly believed by the 
Indians, who cannot be induced to go near the spot, because 
their ancestors were told by those whe buried the box, that, 
should they ever go near it, they would provoke the wrath of 
the Great Spirit. The tale corresponds with that told by the 
Indians of the upper Columbia, who say that some shipwrecked 
men, one of whom was called Soto, lived two or three years 
with their tribe, and then left them to try to reach the Spanish 
countries overland. It is probable enough that 2 Spanish 
galleon may have gone ashore near the mouth of the Columbia, 
and it agrees with the character of the early explorers of that 
nation that they sbould undertake to reach Mexico by land. 
That they never did, we feel sure, and give a sigh to their 
memory. ; 

Tf the tourist is so fortunate as to secure an old Astorian for i 
guide, he may, if he chooses, call up manifold “spirits from the 
vasty deep.” One of the stories of wreck a cen tury or 80 ago 

relates to our almond-eyed neighbors at the antipodes. The 
story-teller will most likely take from his pocket, where he must 
have placed it for this purpose, a thin cake of beeswax, well 
sanded over, which he avers was a portion of the cargo of a 
Japanese junk, cast ashore near the Columbia in some time out 
of mind. When we have wondered over this, to us, singular 
evidence of wrecking, he produces another, in the form of a 
waxen tube. At this we are more stultified than before, and 
then are told that this was a large wax candle, such as the 
Japanese priest, as well as the Roman, uses to burn before 
altars. The wick is entirely rotted out, leaving the candle 
hollow cylinder of wax. a 

By this self-evident explanation we are convinced. Certain 
it is that for years, whenever there has been an unusually 
violent storm, portions of this waxen cargo are washed ashore, 
ground full of sand. As beeswax is a common commodity in 
Japan, we see no reason to doubt that this, which the sea gives 


up from time to time, originally came from there. The suppo- 
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sition is the more natural, as the mouth of the Columbia is 
exactly opposite the northern extremity of that Island Empire, 
and a junk, once disabled, would naturally drift this way. The 
thing has been known to occur in later years; and that other 
wrecks, probably Spanish, have happened on this coast, is 
evidenced by the light-haired und treckle-faced natives of 
some portions of it farther north, discovered by the earliest 
traders. 

Fort Stevens, on the north shore of the Clatsop Peninsula, is 
a military post occupying a low, sandy plain, just inside the 
projection of Point Adams. It is one of the strongest and best- 
armed on the Pacific coast. Its shape is a nonagon, surrounded 
by a ditch, thirty feet wide. This ditch is again surrounded by 
earthworks, intended to protect the wall of the fort, from 
which rise the earthworks supporting the ordnance. Viewed 
from the outside, nothing is seen but the gently-inclined banks 
of earth, smoothly sodded. ‘The officers’ quarters, outside the 
fort, are very pleasant; and, although there is nothing attrac- 
tive in the location of the fort, or in its surroundings, it is an 
interesting place in which to spend an hour. The view from 
the embankment is extensive, commanding the entrance to the 
river, the fortifications of Cape Hancock, opposite, and the 
handsome highlands of the north side, as well as of a portion 
of Young's Bay. The troops quartered here have been tem- 
porarily withdrawn to accommodate the officers and men con- 
nected with the engineer department of the United States 
Army, who are at work upon a jetty built by the government 
to improve the south channel of the Columbia, which extends 
from Fort Stevens four miles out towards deep water, and will 
probably be still further extended, the improvement in the 
channel being manifest. This work was commenced in 1885, 
before which the channels over the bar were capricious in loca- 
tion and variable in depth, the water on the bar being from 
nineteen to twenty-one feet, and the channels from one to three 
in number. The effect of the jetty has been to build up Clatsop 
spit, and concentrate the waters on the middle sands, which 
have been removed, leaving from eighteen to twenty-five feet of 
water in their place. Between three and four square miles of 
ground in front of Fort Stevens have been built up, where 
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formerly it was being eaten ‘away by the impingement of the 
current upon the shore-line. 

Tansy Point, on the northeast corner of the Clatsop Penin- 
sula, and adjoining the military reservation, has recently been 
laid off in town lots, and named New Astoria. This brings to 
mind the project of some adventurers of 1839, one of whom 
was J. T. Farnham, author of the “History of Oregon Terri- 
tory,” and another, Medorum Crawford, of Salem, in this State, 
to build a city to be a second New York, on this identical point. 
We build cities with wonderful rapidity in these days, with 
every force made available. But what courage and what imag- 
ination must these young fellows have had, who crossed the 
continent “ by hook and by crook” to found a New York at the 
mouth of the Columbia! Few of them ever saw their destina- 
tion. 

Another recent town enterprise is East Astoria, laid out above 
Tongue Point, at the mouth of John Day River, an affluent of 
the Columbia. As a suburb of Astoria it will in time be settled 
up, but as an independent site it has no apparent advantages. 
A local railway line has been projected which is to connect New 
Astoria with old Astoria by following around the shore of 
Young’s Bay to Smith's Point, which is also now’ laid off in city 
lots. A similar connection will probably be made with the 
eastern addition. Astoria, although the oldest American settle- 
ment on the Pucific coast, has been very slow of development, 
The situation for a commercial entrepdt, although in some re- 
spects a fine one, had its drawbacks, being cut off from the 
interior by the densely-timbered mountains of the Coast Range, 
and having apparently few resources outside of salmon canning, 
which business is of comparatively recent date. If you had 
asked an Astorian in 1870 what constituted the importance of 
his town, present or future, he would have told you that it had 
a commodious harbor, with depth of water enough to accom- 
modate vessels of the deepest draft, with good anchorage, and 
shelter from southwest (winter) storms. He would have 
pointed to the forts at the mouth of the river, which made 
business; to the custom-house, which brought business; to the 
pilotage of all incoming and outgoing vessels; to a certain 
amount of lumber manufactured here, and cement manufactured 
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at Knappton, by workmen who spent their wages in Astoria, 
and so on. 

If you had inquired what back country it had to support it, 
he would have pointed to Clatsop, and the valley of the Ne- 
halem, south of it; and have told you that it is but seventy 
miles into the great valley of Western Oregon, and that a rail- 
road is to be built into it from Astoria, through the coast moun- 
tains. He would mention, besides, that there are numerous 
small valleys of streams running into the Columbia within 
twenty miles, which are of the best of rich bottom-lands, and 
only need opening up. This was the Astorian’s view of his 
town, and nothing to the contrary could be seen. That there 
were in the neighborhood of Astoria many elements of wealth, 
both mineral and agricultural, which only required time and 
capital to develop, could not be doubted, even then. The same 
conditions remain, but the resources then modestly claimed have 
been considerably developed. 

To fishing, more than to any other, or all other, business, 
Astoria owes its prosperity from 1870 to the present time. The 
first fishery established on the Lower Columbia since 1834, when 
Wyeth failed, was in 1862, by Captain John West, of Westport, 
some distance above Astoria; the first cannery in 1867, by Hap- 
good and Hume, on the north side of the river, also above 
Astoria. <A fishery proper is understood to mean a barrelling 
establishment, while a cannery is one where fish are preserved 
in cans, either fresh or spiced, and pickled. Often they are 
combined. 

The fishing season begins in May, and ends in August. The 
manner of taking salmon in the Columbia is usually by drift- 
nets, from twenty to a hundred fathoms long. The boats used 
by the fishermen are similar to the Whitehall boat. According 
to laws of their own, the men engaged in taking the fish, where 
the drift is large, allow each boat a stated time to go back and 
forth along the drift to hook up the salmon. The meshes of 
the nets are just of a size to catch the fish by the gills, when 
attempting to pass through ; and their misfortune is betrayed to 
the watchful eye of the fisherman by the bobbing of the corks 
on the surface of the river. 

When brought to the fishery, they are piled up on long tables 
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which project out over the water. Here stand Chinamen, two 
at each table, armed with long, sharp knives, who, with great 
celerity and skill, disembowel and behead the fresh arrivals, 
pushing the offal over the brink into the river at the same time. 
After cleaning, the fish are thrown into brine vats, where they 
vemain from one to two days to undergo the necessary shrink- 
age, which is nearly one-half. They are then taken out, washed 
thoroughly, and packed down in barrels, with the proper 
quantity of salt. That they may keep perfectly well, it is 
necessary to heap them up in the barrels, and force them down 
with a screw-press. 

The canning process, which was kept secret for one or two 
seasons, is a much more elaborate one, requiring 2 large outlay, 
many hands, and much skill and precision, for its success. 
Such was the profit derived from this business that canneries 
multiplied rapidly until 1880, when it reached its height, since 
which time there has been a decrease in the output, owing to 
overfishing. The legislature has come to the protection of 
salmon with a law confining fishing to a period from the first of 
April to the first of August. A hatchery is also in operation on 


the Clackamas River, a branch of the Wallamet, where spawn 


is cared for and developed, the young fish being placed in the 
river at a proper stage of growth. With these precautions, it 
is hoped to save this industry from further loss, and even to 
excel its former yield. 

There are-nineteen canneries at Astoria, in which are invested 
two million dollars, and almost as many more which are tribu- 
tary to it, the capital operating them being furnished by Astoria. 
Shipments are made direct to foreign countries, as well as to 
domestic ports. In 1889 one cargo of salmon which was cleared 
for Liverpool was valued at three hundred and fourteen thou- 
sand three hundred and three dollars, the largest cargo, with 
one exception, ever cleared direct, by sail, for a foreign port 
from the Pacific coast. Astoria is the greatest salmon-fishing 
station in the world, the canneries using between four hun- 
dred thousand and five hundred thousand salmon annually, and 

“Astoria sends out larger cargoes by sailing-veasels than San 
Francisco of fish and wheat. 
There is no part of the Pacific coast so well adapted to fish- 
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curing as Oregon and Washington. The climate, either north 
or south of their latitude, is either too moist or too dry. Wood 
for barrels is close at hand; and, not yet utilized, close at hand 
too, is the best salt in the world for curing meats of any Tina 
Seeing to what an immense business salmon-fishing is growing, 
one cannot help wishing that Nathaniel Wyeth, who tried so 
hard, in 1832, to establish a fishery on the Columbia, and failed 
through a combination of causes, could see his dream fulfilled, 
of making the Columbia famous for its fisheries and its lumber 
trade. But he, like most enthusiasts, was born too soon to 
behold the realization of the truths he felt convinced of. 

There are several species of salmon and salmon-trout which are 
found in the Columbia. Of these, three species of the silvery 
spring salmon, known to naturalists as Salmo quinnat, S. gairdneri, 
and S. paucidens, are those used for commercial purposes, and 
known as the “square-tailed” and “ white salmon,’—the third 
species being considered as smaller individuals of the same 
kinds, though really distinct in kind. 

When they enter the river, near its mouth, they may be 
caught by hook and bait. The Indians use small herring for 
bait, sinking it with a stone, and trolling, by paddling silently 
and oceasionally jerking the line. Near the mouth of the 
Columbia they can be taken with the fly; but, as salmon do 
not feed, on their annual journey up the river to spawn, it is 
useless to offer them bait. They can only be caught at a dis- 
tance from the ocean by nets and seines, or by spearing. The 
natives usually take them by using scoop-nets, which they dip 
into the water, at random, near the falls and rapids, where large 
numbers of salmon collect to jump the falls. As these falls are 
all at a considerable distance from the sea, by the time they 
arrive at them the fish are more or less emaciated, from fasting 
and the exertion of stemming currents and climbing rapids, 
and, consequently, not in so good a condition as whon enught 
near the sea, Hence the superior quality of Chinook sulmon. 

The numbers of all kinds of salmon which ascend the 
Columbia annually is something wonderful. They seem to be 
seeking quiet and safe places in which to deposit their spawn, 
and thousands of them never stop until they reach the reat 
falls of the Snake River, more than six hundred miles from the 
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sea, or those of Clarke's Fork, a still greater distance. All the 
small tributaries of the Snake, Boise, Powder, Burnt, and 
Payette Rivers swarm with them in the months of September 
and October. 

Great numbers of salmon die on having discharged their in- 
stinctive duty; some of them, evidently, because exhausted by 
their long journey, and others, apparently, because their term 
of life ends with arrival and spawning. Their six hundred 
miles of trayel against the current, and exertion in overcoming 
rapids, or jumping falls, often deprives them of sight, and wears 
off their noses. Of course, all these mutilated individuals 
perish, besides very many others; so that the shores of the 
small lakes and tributaries of both branches of the Columbia 
are lined, in autumn, with dead and dying fish. But thoy leave 
their roe in the beds of these interior rivers, to replace them in 
their return to the sea by still greater numbers. 

The fishery business has developed vastly improved methods 
of taking the salmon, including “salmon wheels,” which, placed 
in the narrower portions of the Columbia, as at the Cascades, 
scoop them up by the hundreds every minute. The fishermen 
who supply the Astoria canneries, however, do so by means of 
boats and nets, which are thrown out at night, and drawn in at 
an early hour in the morning. It is a perilous occupation about 
the mouth of the Columbia, where currents, tides, and winds 
must be encountered. Formerly the men were employed and 
furnished with boats and nets, an outfit costing several hundred 
dollars. But in 1880 the fishermen, chiefly Scandinavians, com- 
bined to sell their fish by the piece, at fifty cents each; and this 
year they baye asked a dollar, and a dollar and a quarter. At 
the same time, owing to the great amount of fish unconsumed 
in the market, from last year’s catch, a low price for canned 
salmon is prevailing, and this year’s business will not prove as 
vemunerative as in former seasons. About four thousand men 
are employed every season in the salmon fishing and canning. 

Besides the salmon of commerce, the Columbia furnishes a 
great many other species of edible fish, including salmon-trout, 
sturgeon, tom-cod, flounder, and smelt,—all of which are ex- 
cellent table-fish, in their proper seasons. 

There are three large lumber-mills located at Astoria, manu- 
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facturing daily one hundred and fifty thousand feet of rough 
and dressed lumber; a planing-mill, and a box-factory turning % 
out annually one million boxes; besides half a dozen other mills 
in the vicinity. The timber to feed these mills is in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, and consists of fir, spruce, hemlock, and 
cedar. Spruce is used for boxes, owing to its being odorless 
and free from warping. Ship and bridge timber is also obtained 
from the adjacent forests. The material for manufacturing fur- 
niture is abundant,—namely, oak, maple, ash, cedar, larch, and 
alder, which is still unappropriated. 

Astoria has a large iron and brass foundry, three machine-, 
two boiler-, and several blacksmith-shops; but the iron, coal, 
and limestone in its vicinity are unworked; a tannery utilizes 
the helmlock bark found conveniently near; these few manu- 
facturing enterprises being all that are represented in this city 
by the sea. It has a national and a private bank; good schools 
and handsome school buildings; eight church edifices, and all 
the usual orders and societies; two morning newspapers and 
one evening journal; a chamber of commerce; water-works, 
street-car lines, and most of the other accessories of modern 
urban comfort. 

The imports of Astoria for eleven months in 1889 amounted 
to one hundred and twenty-one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-nine dollars, on which the duties were forty-two thousand 
one hundrel and thirty-seven dollars and forty-five cents, 
the heaviest bill being for tin plates used in manufacturing fish- 
cans. The value of cargoes of wheat, lumber, fish, flour, and 
miscellaneous exports shipped direct from Astoria was nine 
hundred and thirty-three thousand six hundred and ninety-eight 
dollars. The arrivals of vessels from January 1 to December 1 
numbered ninety, with a total tonnage of ninety-three thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty-eight. The steamers, sloops, 
schooners, barks, and ships owned in this city number seventy- 
five. 

Within half dozen years about one thousand acres of tide- 
land have been reclaimed by diking at Tansy Point on the 
Clatsop peninsula, the land proving immensely productive, and 
demonstrating that farming is not a lost art on the sea-coast, 
Otber similar improvements will undoubtedly follow, giving, in 
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time, the Astoria of Oregon as beautiful environments as sur- 
round the Astoria of New York. : 

Only last year the first railroad from Astoria into the Wal- 
lamet Valley was commenced. This is the Astoria and South 
Coast Railway, which begins at the west end of the town, 
crosses Young's Bay by a bridge a mile and a half in length, 
and, running west to Skipanon, turns south along the coast to 
the seaside resort at Clatsop Beach, a distance of eighteen miles, 
whence it talkes a course southeast and east to a junction with the 
Southern Pacific's west-side line at Hillsborough, in Washington 
County, which gives it connection with trains for Portland or 
for the southern counties and San Francisco; or by the Oregon 
Pacifie for Eastern Oregon. This line will be completed in 
1891, being already opened to Clatsop Beach. Another road 
under survey is the Albany and Astoria Railroad, which is to 
run south along the coast to Tillamook, and thence southeast 
through the west-side grain-fields to Albany. Another pro- 
jected line is the Salem, Astoria and Eastern, whose pet name 
will be the “Salem to the Sea road ;” while the Union Pacific 
has indicated its intention of building from Portland to Astoria 
along the Columbia. These are enterprises pointing to the ac- 
cession of great shipping advantages by the city at the mouth 
of this great river which must affect it very advantageously. 


CHAPTER V. 
NOTES ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Tue river is the soul of the land to which it belongs. Fringing 
its banks, floating upon its waters, are the interests, the history, 
and the romance of the people. Our ideas of every nation are 
intimately associated with our ideas of its rivers. ‘To mention 
the name of one is to suggest the characteristics of the other. 

How the word Euphrates recalls the earliest ages of man’s 
history on this globe! The Nile reminds us of a civilization 
on which the whole of Europe depended for whatever was 
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